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This report describes the opinions of a 
groups on five roles attributed to vocational education 
employability skills development, occupational skills development, 
work experience, job placement, and basic skills development)., The 
findings were based on a secondary analysis of data from five 
completed National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
studies. The secondary analysis involved an examination of the 

of students, school personnel, community representatives. 
Some of the findings included the following: (1) 



opinions 

and policymakers 
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occupational skills development, work experience, and .basic skil 
development are important for all students; (2) although 
employability skills development is important for all students, 
considered more' important at the secondary level; and (3) 
training-related placement is not seen as the most important role tor 
either secondary or postsecondary vocational education. On the basis 
of the" study findings, it is suggested that Congress should 
re-axamine the importance given to training-related placement as a 
basis for assessing program success, re-examine the need to continue 
legislative set-asides, decide if state and local agencies should 
.determine the allocation of federal vocational education funds,, 
examine the federal role in promoting basic skills development. 
United States Department of Education should provide more adequate 
public opinion data and formulate national priorities 
federal funds for vocational education improvements; 
boards should -continue research and cooperation with other agencies and levels 
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r «. ■> FOREWORD - , 

Opinions about the Roles of Secondary and Pos'tjsecondary 
Vocational Education is the last in a series of i our information 
papers initiated in 1982 that, address" issues deemed relevant 
for policy development in vocational education. This report 
describes opinions about roles of secondary and £°st secondary 
vocational education that were expressed by groups of present and 
former students, school personnel . employers , members of 
vocational education advisory canmttess, s'chool board members, 
and state legislatbrs. In formulating this report, it was 
assumed that the opinions of these , groups will have an iippoxiant 
use to policymakers, vocational education administrators, and 
others who have a parts- to play in the formulation, modification, 
.and acceptance of new vocational education* policies. 

' The National Center i-s indebted to Harold Starr and Morgan 
Lewis, Senior 'Research Specialists; Jeannette Fraser .and Jill 
Russell, Program Associates; and Mollie'orth, Graduate Research 
Asso'ciatie, for their efforts in the preparation of this document* 
These individuals work-in the Evaluation and Policy Division of 
the National. Center . Harold Starr, w^s responsible for directing 
the completion of the report and Mof^an Lewis, served as project 
director. < 

v— - Special app reciation is extended to Charles Law, Execu- 
tive Director, Southeastern Regional Council for Educational 
Improvement; Evelyn Ganzglass, /project Manager, National Gover- 
nors' Association; John Grasso, Research Associate and Associate 
Professor, West Virginia University; and Daniel Dunham and-, Arthur 
Lee, Senior Research Specialists at the National Center, for 
their expert reviews of this report. 

We- would also like to thank Mary Lovell, Project Monitor, 
U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education, for her asssistance and suggestions. Editorial review 
of the document was by Janet A. Kiplinger and Sharon- Fain of 
Editorial Services at the National Center, 

Finally, a- special note of appreciation's extended to 
Priscilla Ciulla and Cheryl Trayser for their typing assistance. 
Also, thanks are extended to Marilyn Orlando for her secretarial 
assistance. 
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RXECUTIVU SUMMARY' , * 

?\n assessment of opinions about the roles gf secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education from various groups that com- 
prise the public* at large is currently needed because of the 
.increased competition for federal, state, and local funds. Fund- 
ing, planning, and policy decisiqns about vocational education 
require an understanding of the vocational education roles that 
the public at: large desires to support* . « - , 

This report describes the opinions of a number of groups on 
five roles attributed to vocational ^education in preparing per- 
sons for employment. These five roles are (1) emploYability 
Skills development., (2) occupational skills development, (3) the 
provision of work e^erience, ( 4) * placement of program completers 
in jobs, and (5), basic skills development. ^ 

Th^ findings that are contained in this report were based » 
on a secondary analysis of data found in five - completed* National < 
Center 'studies • The secondary analysis process* included both 
descriptive and statistical analyses, and involved an examination 
of the Opinions of present and former students; teachers, coun- 
selors, and school administrators; employers ; 'local ^vocational , 
education advisory council members; school board _m&mbers ; and 
state legislators. The different groups were 'combined for 
analytical purposes into four publics: (1) students, (2) school 
personnel, (3) community representatives, and (4) policymakers . 

The secondary analyses of the five completed National Center 
studies produced a number of findings that £re summarized in the 
following. 

• 

o Employability skills development is important for a,Ll 
students, but is a more important process at the sec- 
ondary level than it is at the postsecondary Level, 

o Occupational skills development is an important role 
for both secondary and postsecondary vocational 
education.. ; ) 

o The provision of work experience is considered impor- 
tant for both secondary and postsecondkry vocational 
education . 

o Training-related placement is not seen as the most 
important role for either secondary or postsecondary 
vocational education. However, it is considered to 
be more important at the postsecondary level. 



o - Basic skills development is an important role at both* 
* secondary ,and -postsecondary levels. However, it is * v 
. considered to be more important at the secondary 
level.. 

On the basis of. the study findings (and the limitations 
inherent in the composite data base from which the findings were 
generated), it is suggested that Congress should consider the 
following : ,\ - 

o Re-examining tbe .importance given to training-related ■ 
'placement in the Education Amendments of 1976 as- a 
basis for assessing the success of vocational edu- 
cation programs. Study . findings indicate that -the 
public at lar.ge values other Yoles for'vocational 
education higher than they value training-related 
placement. * - • 

' "o "^Re-examX^ng \he need to continue legislatiye set- 
asides and deciding if states and local agencies 
should 1 determine the allocation of federal * vocational . - 
education funds among providers. .The public at. large 
believes that secondary and postsecondary vocational 
education have similar roles in preparing jpersgns for 
employment. In addition, decisions about where .to 
-fund vocational education (both geographically and by 
level) depend on student interest in obtaining train- 
ing, local employment needs/ and the availability of ' ■ 
facilities anci instructional programs. " o 

■* 

o Examining what the federal role should be in promot- 
" ' ing basic skills development. The public at large 

I." believes that basic skills development is both an 

appropriate role for vocational,, education institu- 
- tions and a need for vocational education students. 
The federal government has. a vested interest in 
ensuring that the nation has a highly trained and 
skilled' work force. Such a work force^cannot exist 
unless appropriate attention is given to basic skills 
development in educational institutions. Such "an 
examination by the Congress should focus on what the . 
national policy toward basic skills education should 
be, and how federal legislation can influence imple- 
mentation of^the policy by states and local education 
providers. 



Th 



e U.S. Department of Education should consider the following: 
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o Responding to the need for more adequate data to 
. gauge public sentiment about roles of *seconda«ry and 
posts.econdary education by funding additional * 
research studies. " ■ : 

o Formulating, national priorities for the use of fed- 
eral funds for vocational education improvements in ^ - 
the states. The public 'at large supports implement- 
* ing occupational , employability., ,\a.nd basic skills 
training that is of -high quality; developing work 
experience programs; and ^encouraging job placement 
programs at the local level'. Since ^.federal funds for 
improving vocational education are not unlimited and 
program improvements are likely to differ with 
respect to their costs an^ their impacts, priorities 
for funding program improvements are important. 

State boards and agencies *for' tfocatiofial education* should 
consider: . , * ' . 

o" ^Conducting research to determine what rbles for sec- ■ 
, tfttdary and postsecondary vocational- education aje 
supported by the public at large, "and formulating'' 
-statewide priorities for ^t he use of* federal, and state 
funds for vocational education improvements, oh the 
basis of such research. Such priorities should 
consider, federal program improvement priorities and 
" the needs of local* providers within, the state. 

o 'working with other state educational "boards and agen- 
cies to fojnnulate policies and plans that will ^ensure 
that vocational- education" students will have the 
basic educational skills ^they need to function as 
effective workers in an increasingly technological 
labor market aril to be able to make career changes 
* and when necessary or desired* The findings of this 

study shed no light on who should be responsible for 
providing basic educational skills and at what 
levels. i 



CHAPTER I 

. x INTRODUCTION . . 

Problem , 
* _ 

Since 1963> -the^very history of vocational educatiori and 
federal vocational education legislation suggest tShat vocational 
education has, taken four educational roles upon itself in prepar- 
ing students., for employment. These four educational Voles are 
(1) occupational skills development, (2) employabili ty skills 
development, J 3) the provision of work experiences, and (4) the 
responsibility .for placing students in training-related jobs. A 
fifth role for vocational education, basic skills development, 
has "emerged more recently — partly in response to a national con- 
cern about actual and potential shortages of skilled industrially 
oriented oraf tsworkers and, technicians in the 1980s and beyond " 
(Starr 1380). The t£rm basic skills in this context refers to 
communication Skills (speaking and writing), reading <„skills, and 
computational skills t 

Vocational education is provided by local secondary and 
postsecondary facilities, and it is not uncommon to find many 
differences of opinion among secondary and postsecondary voca- # 
tional educta.tors on. th'e emphases that these five educational 
roles for Vocational edjucation^should receive. In many states, 
.secondary and postsecondary f acilitie^are governed by separate 
boards for t vocational education. Here too, there are differences 
of opinion about the appropriate educational roles for secondary 
an$ postsecondary vocational education. Indeed, * these differ- 
ences o£\ opinions have, at times, adversely impacted on the 
' planning 'and coordination of yucational education programs and 
* services in some states by local secondary and postsecondary 
providers (Starr et al . '198*0) 

9 y * 

Although vocational education is runded mainly by states and 
local communities, it operates as a federal, state, and local ■ * 
partnership. The federal government contributes much, less than 
do states and local commur^Lties , . but* federal funding does 
strongiy influence the planning and policies of state an<l local 
sec6ndary and postsecondary vocational education (Starr et al . 
1,981^. Individuals elected.^ to federal and state legislative 

.bodies, members of local school beards, and vocational e&uqation 
administrators at state and local levels make vocational educa- 
tion funding, planning, arid policymaking * decisions partly on the^ 

1 basis of what they 1 assess to be the opinions of the pub lid 
large about what roles vocational education shoUld be performing* 
and .what shpdld be accomplished with regard to preparing students 
for jobs .. J : # * , 



Differences of opinion about the roles of secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education and their; effects on the 
delivery of vocational education have, in the past, been largely 
an internal vocational education concern* This is no longer 
true. 

In addition to competing for available public funds, 
vocational education must also accommodate itself to changing 
economic and labor market conditions. There is currently a high, 
level of unemployment, and relatively high * levels of unemployment 
are anticipated for some time to come. More than ever before, 
employers need workers who can adapt to new and changing tech- 
nologies. Even many highly skilled workers find it necessary to 
learn new occupational skills because of the closing and/or relo- 
cation of existing firms. These conditions must certainly affect 
what educational roles the public s at larg^ will be willing to 
support with regard to vocational education. 

For example, training-related placement activities have 
always been accepted by vocational educators. More recently, 
this role was given high visibility and importance in the Educa- 
tion Amendments of ,1976. Indeed, training-related placement was 
legislated as the "bottom line" for assessing the short-range 
effectiveness of the use of federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion. Is the public at large willing to continue to support the 
role of training-related placement as the major criteria for 
assess i n g the effectiveness of vpcational education? Or, is the 
public more willing to support other roles for assessing the 
effectiveness of vocational education (e.g., occupational skills 
development or employabili ty skills development)? 

In the past few years, basic skills development has received 
much attention by the public as a role for botji general and voca- 
tional education. But assuming that choices 'and priorities among 
roles have to be made in a time of limited educational funds, is 
the public willing, to invest more heavily in the long-term pay- 
offs resulting from a better .educated labor force (e.g., improved 
computational and communication skills) than the short-range pay- 
off of improving the occupational skills development of 'students 
so that they are more able to compete for currently available 
jobs? 

p Today, more than ever before, c*n assessment of the opinions 
of rthe public at large is needed ly legislators, policymakers, 
and planners because of the increased competition .for funds at 
the federal, state, and local levels. Funding and policy ques- 
tions can .be more adequately addressed when there is a better 
understanding of the opinion^ of the public at large about the 
roles of secondary and postseccjidary vocational education. Here 
are two* examples of these kinds o€ questions: 
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Should Che public fund a* very, broad range of voca- 
tional education roles (resulting in fewer dollars 
being available to support activities within any 
given role), or should it reserve its limited 
resources for a restricted number of roles that are 
most li.kely to produce a set of predefined vocational 
education outcomes? 

i 
i 

Which roles should reserve priority in secondary &nd| 
postsecondary vocational education program planning 
and in federal, state, and local funding decisions i£ 
the public expects vocational education* to: (1) pre- 
pare students \o be more technological-oriented and 
skilled, \2) retrain dislocated workers for new jobs, 

(3) reduce the incidence of youth unemployment, or 

(4) to simultaneously address two or more of these 
(and similar) purposes for vocational education? 



Approach 

Up-to-date, direct evidence is lacking about the extent to 
which the public. at large is willing to support either the five 
vocational education roles discussed previously or other poten- 
tial roles. Therefore, a substitute approach to the problem had 
to be' taken. Hi is substitute approach was to use a secondary 
analysis process calling for the use of available data that were 
not generated for the purposes of the present report, but that 
nonetheless had relevance. 

Data bases developed from five research studies conducted 
since 1980 by the National Center served as the information 
sources for the present report.* These previous ! .tional Center 
studies are (1) Factors Relating to the ' Job Placement of Former 
Posisecondary Vocational-Technical Education Students (Mc Kinney 
et al . 1982) , (2) Attitudes toward Vocational Education and the 
Relationship between Family Income and Participation in Voca - 
tional Courses (Lewis, McElwain, and Fornash 1980), (3) A Survey 
of the National Association of Manufacturers (Nunez and Russell 



*This report is one of four policy-oriented projects funded this 
year as part of the Information for .Planning and Policy Devel- 
opment function under the National Center for Research in Voca- # 
tional Education contract with the U.*S. Department of Education. 
The terms of this contract state, that for this function "new data 
generally should not be generated for the various analyses." It 
was therefore necessary to use completed studies that contained 
data pertinent to the present study. 



1932), (4) A Survey of the National Conference of State Legisla - 
tures (Nunez and Russell 1982), and (5) Factors Relating to the 
Job Placement of Former Secondary Vocational Education Students 
(McKinney et al . 1981)* A description of each of these five 
studies is found in Appendix A* 

A secondary analysis process was used to examine the opin- 
ions of different groups about the roles of secondary and post- 
secondary * vocational education. The secondary analysis process 
consisted of two steps : 

o Synthesizing the results of the five National Center 
* * % studies to produce a descriptive analysis 

o Performing a secondary statistical analysis of the 
data bases in order to assess similarities of opin- 
ions by various groups on vocational education soles 
* < 

Information derived from the descriptive and statistical 
analyses comprising the secondary analysis process was then exam- 
ined for its legislative, planning, and policy-related implica- 
tions for vocational education.- 



Limitations of the Study 

As noted previously, the findings in this report are based 
on analyses.- of responses to questions found in data bases that 
toere generated for purposes different from those for which the 
present report was prepared. Perhaps even more importantly, 
these data bases did not contain information on other possible 
roles for vocational education, on whether or not *these other 
roles would be more or less desirable, or on opinions based on 
different funding or employment context scenarios . Finally, it 
should be noted that not all groups responded to the same ques- 
tions and that some groups responded to a unique question. . Thus 
comparisons of opinions on the roles of secondary and post- 
secondary vocational education among all the groups were not 
always possible. 

It is recognized that the secondary analysis process under- 
taken to prepare this report is not as desirable as a targeted 
research effort to achieve an understanding of the opinions of 
the public at large on the roles of secondary and postsecondary 
vocational education. However, under the constraints of not 
being able to generate a new empirical data base, secondary 
analysis of existing data bases was the best cost-effective sub- 
stitute available. Implications for policy and planning were, 
formulated from the findings of the secondary analysis process 
with this caveat in mind. The implications for policy and 




planning that were formulated were, of necessity, limited in 
number but are considered to be reasonable, given the study's 
1 imi tactions . 

Audiences 

*- * 

The primary audiences for which this report has been pre- 
pared include national and state policynjaKers , state and local 
vocational education administrators, and" persons in special 
interest groups that have a part to play in the formulation or 
revision of future vocational education policy. What this report 
tries to convey to these persons is an understanding of certain 
realities that should be considered as vocational education 
policies are being debated and formulated. 
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RESULTS 



Descriptive Analysis 

The descriptive analysis was carried out in two ways. 
First, the survey instruments in the five National Center studies 
included in the secondary analysis process were searched for 
questions that were considered relevant. They were considered 
relevant if they addressed oae or more of the roles of vocational 
education being considered in this report; namely, basic skills 
development, employability skills development, occupational 
skills development, provision of work experience opportunities, 
and responsibility for job placement. 

The search of the survey instruments produced, a set of nine- 
teen questions. Each of the nineteen questions is presented in 
this report, grouped in accordance with the particular vocational 
education role to which it is ^related. The publics who responded 
to the question are .itemized for each question. This is followed 
by narrative statements of survey results obtained within and 
across responding groups. - v- 

It should be noted that each of the questions, ^presented rep- 
resents an example of the question contained in the various sur- 
veys. In some instances, the wording of questions was observed 
to have been changed slightly in the original studies to particu- 
larize questions to different respondent groups. 

. The responses of the different groups to the nineteen ques- 
tions were then organized in an second way. The. groups were 
combined to create four publics: current and former students 
(representing a student public ); teachers, counselors, and admin- 
istrators (representing a school personnel public* ) ; employers and 
advisory council members { representing a community representa - 
tives public ) ; and school board members and state legislators 
(representing a policymakers public ) . A modal response was 
assigned to each question for each of the publics responding to 
the question. A set of summary tables was then prepared and for- 
matted in a way that permits comparison of modal responses of the 
publics by question and by role. 

Analysis of Responses by Role and Question 

For purposes of data source identification, the following 
conventions will be used in lieu of the formal names of the five 
National Center studies: (1) "Factors — Postsecondary" for 
Factors Relating to the Job Placement of Former Postsecondary 
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Vocational-Technical Education Students , (2) 11 N SB A" for Altitudes 
toward Vocational Education and the Relationship between Family 
Income and Participation in Vocational Courses , (3) "NAM" for A 
Survey of the National Association of Manufacturers ,. (4) " NCSL" 
for A Survey of the National Conference of State Legislators , and 
(5) "Factors — Secondary" for Factors Relating to the Job 
Placement of Former Secondary Vocational Education Students* 



Basic Skill Development , . 

Four questions that relate to the importance of basic skills 
instruction for vocational education students were asked of 
respondents in the data bases used in this study. These ques- 
tions are presented next, follovfed by respondent publics, data 
source identification, and findings. The same format is used in 
the descriptive analysis of the remaining four roles for 



vocational education . 



\ 



\ 



Question 1 



Of what help is the following factor for ydqr 
high school vocational education, studentd in* 
obtaining jobs? 

Ba'sic educational skills, such as writing; 
reading, and mathematics: 



Very much help 
Much help 
Some help 
Little help. 
Very li*ttle help 



Respondent Publics 
Students 



■ D^ ta Sources t 

F&ctors — Seconda ry 
Factors- -Post secondary 



School personnel 
Community representatives 



Factors — Secondary 
Factor s--Postsecondary 

Fac tor s — Seconda ry 
Factors — Post secondary 
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Findings : 

Nearly three- four ths of all respondents indicated 
that basic skills are of much or very much help to 
stud v ents in obtaining, jobs (table A.l) . 

The distribution of re'sponse^ from students in post- 
secondary schools implied that students at th$ post- 
secondary level do" not consider basic*skills ageing 
as helpful to 'them as do students, at the secondary 
level . . - • 

Seven out of every ten secondary students indicated 
that basic skills are very much help to them in 
securing a job as compared to only four out of every 
ten joostsecondary .students. 

Disregarding the differences in magnitude, students , ^, 
school personell . and community representatives 
believed that basic skills are helpful to students 
in obtaining jobs. *" w *" 



Question 2 : 

[NOTE: In the question previous to this one in the NAM study, 
respondents were asked to evaluate .vocational education 
by assigning it a grade of A, B,C,D, or Fail.] , it 

If you assigned a grade below A (to either 
high school or community/ junior college voca- 
tional education)/ what are the most important 
things high school or community/ junior college 
vocational education has ; to do to improve its 
grade? (Check three in each -column . ) 

Community/ Junior 
High School Colleges 



Increase the number* of differ- 
ent kinds of vocational 
programs 

*» 

Update vocational programs 

Improve opportunities for 
. minorities 

Ensure that individuals who dp 
not go on to college have 
access to vocational * 
education 



« o 



o 



Provide work experience for 
vocational students 

Actively support economic^ 
development in the c'omn^nity 

Improve placement efforts 

Stress teaching of basic skills 

(reading f writing, and 
. arithmetic) 

Involve ^employers more in 
vocational programming- 

Increase collaborative 
retraining efforts ■ 



Respondeat Public ; J?ata Source ; 

Community representatives NAM 



Findings ; 

o Of ten possible activities, the need to stress teach- 
ing of basic skills was selected by three 6f every 
five nianafactuf ers for the secondary level and two of 
every five manufacturers for, the postsecondary level 
( table A. 2) 

o Of the ten possible improvements, basic skills^lTevel- 
opment was the most frequently selected improvement 
needed a t the secondary .level and the second most 
frequently needed improvement at the" postsecondary 
level . 



Question 3 ; I 

Vocational education may pro- I 

duce many positive outcomes. I 

indicate to what extent voca- I 

tionar education in your state ,1 

produces the listed outcome; I 

Improves basic skills (reading, I 

writing, arithmetic). .1 



Question 4 ; 

Ef forts could be Increased in 
different areas within voca- 
tional education. What would 
you recommend? 

* 

- i t 

Developing" students 1 basic 
skills (reading, writing, 
arithmetic) . 
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Great extent 
Moderate extent 
Small extent 
Not at all 



Respondent Public : 
State Legislators 



Increase effort 
Maintain current effort 
Decrease effort 
No opinion 



Data Source 



NCSL 



Findings: 

o Nearly ninety percent of 0 the state legislators indi- 
cated that vocational education improves basic skills 
to a small or moderate extent (table A. 3).. 

o Two-thirds of the state . legislators stated that voca- 
tional education should increase its level of effort 
inbasic skills instruction (table A. 4). 

* 

Table 1 summarizes the findings about basic skills for each 
level and by publics 

Employability Skills Development 

Five questions addressing the issue of employability skills 
development were asked of respondents in the data bases used in 
this study. 



Question 1 



Of what help are the following ' factors, for 
your high school vocational students in 
obtaining jobs? 



Positive work attitudes 
Very ""much -help 

Much help 

X x Some help 

x Little help 
Ver^ N little 'help 



Human relations skills 
Very much help 

Much help 

Some help 

Little help 
Very little help 
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SUMMARY TABLE 1 

BASIC SKILLS FINDINGS FOR EACH 
LEVEL AND BY PUBLICS 



BASIC SKILLS 
ISSUES BY LEVEL 



Students 



Publics 



School 
Personnel 



Community • ~ 
Representatives 



Policymakers 



Benefit of basic skills in 
helping s tudents obtain employment 
LTabLe A.1J 



Secondary 



Post secondary 



Considered very 
benefici al 

Considered 
.^beneficial 



Considered 
beneficial 

Considered 
beneficial 



Considered 
beneficial 

Considered 
beneficial 



***° 



*** 



Stressing of basic skills as a 
means of improving vocational" " 
education 
[TaFle A. 2] 

Secondary 



Postsecondary 



*** 



*** 



*** 



*** 



Stress basic 
skills 

Not chosen by. 
majority 



*** 



«*** 



eric 



aData not available for this public on this particular issue. 
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SUMMARY^TABLE 1— Continued 



BASIC SKILLS 
ISSUES BY LEVEL 



Students 



Publics 



School 
Personnel 



Community 
Representatives 



Policymaker's 



Extent to whith vocational 
education improves basic skills 
[Table A.3J " 

Level not specified t 



***, 



*** 



*** 



Moderate-sm.al 1 
extent 



u> Recommendations for changing 
programs to develop students^ 
basic /Ski! 1 s * 
LTable~A.4] 

« . Level not specified 



*** 



*** 



*** 



Increase effort 
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Respondent Publics : 
Students 

Gchoo^ personnel 

Commun ity representatives 



Data Sources : 

Factors-;-Secondary. 
Fac tor s--Postsecondary 

Factojrs — Secondary • 
Factors — Post secondary 

Factors- -Secondary 
Fac tors — Pos'tsecondasy 



Findings : 



Over half of the individuals ffom, the respondent 
publics indicated that positive work attitudes ar e ^ 
believed to be much or ve ry much help to students % in 
getting jobs -(table B.lTT , m . « ' t 

Over two-fifths of the respondents considered human 
relations skills to be much or very much help to ' 
students in getting* jobs (table B. 2) . 

For students dnd community representatives, there is. 
a general tendency for a higher percentage of these, 
persons to indicate that these attributes would be 
very much help to the student in the secondary lever 
rather than post-secondary level. 

School personnel ar»e equally s'upportive of the behe- , 
fits of a positive work-- attitude at both levels, and 
indicate a higher level "of benefit from acquiring 
humap relations skills at the postsecondary level. 



Question 2 




Please rank the following goals- of secondary 
vocational "education programs as to how impor-^ 
tant y^u consider each to be. Rank the most 
important goal as "I", the next, most important 
11 2", the next most important ' : 3 n , the next 
most important "4", and the least importaftt 
!, 5". (Place the number in the blank to the 
left of the goal.) 



a. To place students as they leave school in a job related 
. to their training . ' ^ , 

b* To provide .the students with competencies needed to 
obtain a job 
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c. To place students as they leave school in a job not 
necessarily related to their training 

d. To create an awareness of the various jobs for which one 
might prepare — " ~"~ * " 

e. To provide an opportunity for students to explore various 
occupational areas 



Respondent Publics : 
School " pe rsonnel 

Community representatives 



Data Sources ; 

Factors — Secondary 
Factors- -Post secondary 

Factors — Secondary 

Fa ct o rs — Post s econda ry 



Fi ndings ; 
— i 



While career awareness, and .career exploration were 
generally supported as goals for vocational education 
by these publics, they were not considered the most 
important goals (tables B.3 and,B.4). 

For both publics, there is a strong tendency for the 
goal of employability skills development to be ranked 
higher at the secondary level th'dn at the 
postsecondary level. 



Question 3: 



.How should high schools prepare .youth for work? 

1 , Teach both employability skills and speci- 

* fic occupational skills in high school 

Teach * employability skills in high school 

v / . Teach specif ic -occupational skills in high 
school € v \ ' * 

'Deflnitions- EmployabiLity skill sV Skills in 
such areas as paree.r decisionmaking; seeking, 
finding, -and holding a job; resume writing and 
interviewing;/ attendance ; punctuality; and work 

* attitude. Occupational skills ; Technical and 
manual* skills suchas typing and machine shop 
wo rk . - * 
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Respondent Public : 
Community representatives 



Data Source: 



NAM 



Findings : 



Three-fourths of the manufacturers surveyed indicated 
that both employability and specific occupational 
"skills need" to be taught at the secondary level 
(table B.5). , ~ * 

Of the one-fourth of the manufacturers who selected - 
either employability skills development only or' 
-teaching specific occupational skills only, twice as 
many favored the goal of employability skills devel- 
opment over the goal of teaching specific occupa- 
tional skills. 



Question 4 : , 

Seve-rai changes are under 
consideration in vocational 
education. For the following 
proposed change; indicate 
whether you -agree, disagree, 
or aire undecided. 

Increase employability skills 
training at the high school 
level? 



Agree 
Disagree 
Undec ided 



Respondent Public : 
Community representatives 
Data Source : NAM 



Question 5 : 

Effort could be increased in 
different areas within vocational 
education. What would you 
recommend? 



Teaching at the, secondary level 
how to get and hold a job 



Increase, effort 
Maintain current effort 
Decrease effort 
No opinion 



Respondent Public : 
Policymakers - 
Data Source: NCSL 
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Findings : 



_o Over ninety percent of the manufacturers who 
_ responded believed that vocational education should 

increase employalSility skills training (table B.6). 

o Almost two-thirds of the state legislators who 

responded believed that secondary vocational educa- 
tion should increase its efforts in teaching students 
how to get and hold a job (table B.7). 

Table 2 summarizes the findings about employability skill's 
development for each level and by publics. o 

Occupational Skills Development 

Six questions that relate to the issue of the importance of 
occupational skills development to vocational education students 
were asked of respondents in the data bases used in this study. 



Question 



Please rank the following goals of secondary 
vocational education programs as to how impor- 
tant you consider each to be. *Rank the most 
important goal as "1 M , the next, most important 
"2 M , the next most important "3" , the next 
most important "4", and the l'eas t important 
" 5 M . (Place the number in the blank to the 
left of the goal.) ° , 

To place students as they leave school in a * job 
related to their training 

To provide the students with competencies needed to 
obtain a job 

To place students as they leave school in a job not 
necessarily related to their training 

To create an awareness of the various jobs for which 
one might prepare 

To provide an opportunity for students tb explore 
various occupational areas 
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SUMMARY TABLE 2 



EMPLOYABI'LITY SKILLS FINDINGS FOR 
EACH LEVEL AND BY PUBLICS 



EMPLOYABILITY 
ISSUES BY LEVEL 



Community 
Representatives 



Benefit of positive work attitude 
in helpjng students obtain — 
en rpl oyment : " . 

— TTabTe B.l] 

Secondary 



Postsecondary 



Considered 
beneficial 

Considered ✓ 
beneficial but . 
less so at this 
level 



Considered^ 
beneficial 

Considered 
beneficial 



Considered 
beneficial 

Considered 
beneficial but 
less so at this 
level 



Benefit of human relations skills 
jn helping student obtain 
empl oy ment 
[TabTe B.2] 

Secondary 



Considered 
beneficial 



Postsecondary- 

30 

a Datan6t available for this public on this particular issu6. 



Considered 
beneficial but 
less so at this 
1 evel 



Considered 
beneficial but 
less so at this 
>1 evel 

Considered 
beneficial 



Considered 
beneficial 



Considered 
beneficial but 
less so at this 
1 evel 



SUMMARY TABLE 2--Cbntinued 



EMPLOYABILITY 
ISSUES BY LEVEL 



Students 



Publics 



School 
Personnel 



Community 
Representatives 



Pol icymakers 



Career exploration as a goal of 
vocational education *. 
[Table &.3J 

Secondary 



Postsecondary 



*** 



*** 



Considered 
important 

Considered 
important but 
less so at this^ 
level 



Considered 
important 

Considered 
important but 
less so at- this 
1 evel 



*** 



*** 



Career awareness as a goal of 
vocational education 
LTabie B.<U 

Secondary 



Postsecondary 



*** 



*** 



Considered 
important 

Considered - 
important but 
less so~ at this 
1 evel 



Considered 
important 

Considered 
important but 
less so at this 
1 evel 



*** 



*** 
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SUMMARY TABLE 2—Continued 



Publics 



EMPLOYABILITY 
ISSUES BY LEVEL 



Students 



School 
Personnel 



Community* 
Representatives 



Policymakers 



to 



Emphasis on employability and/or 
occupational skills by vocational 
education ~~ 
" [TaFle B.5] 

Secondary 



Postsecondary 



*** 



*** 



*** 



*** 



Both types of 
skiMls should be 
taught 



*** 



*** 



*** 



Level of effort to be placed on 
em ployability skills training - 
" — : LTables B.6 and B./J 

Secondary * " 

Postsecondary 



*** 
*** 



*** 



*** 
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Increase effort Increase effort 
*** *** 
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Respondent- Publics ; 
School personnel^ 

Community 'representatives 



Data Sources ; • 

Factors- -Secondary * 
Factors- -Post secondary 

Factors- -Secondary 
Factors — Postsecondary 



Findings; 



o Three-fifths of the respondent groups at each level 
identified the provision of competencies needed to 
Obtain a *job as the most, important goal for voca- 
tional education (table C.I). " 

o Respondents from postsecondary institutions- tended to 
rate this goal slightly higher than did respondents 
from -secondary schools. * 



Question 2; 



In- general, how much difficulty does each of 
the following factors pose for vocational 
education graduates when they are attempting 
to obtain jobs? 

Students acquired job skills that are too specific 

Very much difficulty 

: Much difficulty 

Some difficulty 

Little difficulty 



. \ Very little 4 di fficulty 



Respondent Publics ; 
Students 

m School personnel 

Community representatives 



Data Sources ; 

Factors — Secondary 
Factors- -Postsecondary 

Fa ct o r s — Sec onda ry 
Factors- -Postsecondary 

Factors — Secondary 
Factors- -Post secondary 
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Findings : 



All three publics indicated that skills that are "too 
specific pose some difficulty or lit^L^di^£icu-l-try- -bo-- 
students - ( table- &s2-)- ' - 

There was no consensus that the problem is more 
pervasive at either the secondary or postsecondary 
level. . 



Question "3 ; 

Of what help are the following 
factors for your high school 
vocational education students 
in obtaining jobs? 

Occupational skills and 
competencies 



Very much help 
MucVi help ^ 
Some help 
Little help 
Very little help 



Respondent Publics ; 

Students, school personnel 

Data Sources ; 

Factors- -Secondary 
Factors — Postsecondary 



Question 4 ; . 

Of what importance are the fol- 
lowing factors in your decision 
to employ a person for an entry 
level job? 

Specific types of occupational 
skills 



Very much importance 
Much importanc e 
'Some importanc e 
Little importance 
Very little importance 



Respondent Public ;. 

Community representatives 

Data Sources r - 

Factors^ — Secondary 
Factors- -Postsecondary 



Findings ; 



o Three out of every five students and school personnel 
at both secondary -and postsecondary levels indicated 
that occupational skills and competencies are very 
much help to students in obtaining jobs (table C.3). , 

o More than sixty percent of the community representa- 
tives indicated that the specific occupational skills 
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development of secondary students is of much or very 
much importance in their hiring decisions (table 

c73T. 

o This factor was of much or very 'much importance to 
e'ight of every ten community representatives in hir- 
ing decisions involving » postsecondary- students (table 
C.3). . 



Question ,5 



4 

In your opinion, how important is it for the 
schools to provide students with • opportunities 
to learn occupational skills? * 

Very important 
— — — — — > 

Important 

Not too important 
Not. at all important ' 



Respondent Publics : ^ * Data Sources Q> 

School -board members NSBA 
General public NSBA 



Findings : ' 

- o Both groups strongly support the provision of oppor- 
tunities to learn occupational skills (table C.4). 



Question 6 : 

How can vocational education be improved? 
Efforts could be increased in different areas 
within vocational education. .What would you 
recommend? 

Teaching technical and manual Teaching technical and manual job 
job skills at secondary level skills at the postsecondary level 

increase effort Increase ' effort 

Maintain current effort Maintain current effort 



Decrease effort D'eqrease effort 
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Respondent Public ; Data Source ; 

Policymakers . NCSL 

Bindings ; * ' . 

o t Three-fifths of the state legislators responding to 
these two questions indicated that there should be 
increased efforts to teach technical arid manual job 
skills at both the secondary arid postsecondary levels 
(table C. 5) . 

o The remaining two-fifths of the state legislators 

indicated that secondary and postsecShdary vocational 
education programs should, maintain current efforts in 
teaching technical and manual job skills ♦ 

Table 3 summarizes the findings about occupational skills 
development for each level and by publics. 

Work Experience 

Three questions on the iss.ue of employability skills were 
asked of respondents, in the data bases used iri the study* 

* m 

Question 1 ; * 

Of what help is tfye following factor for your 
high school vocational education students in 
obtaining* jobs? ' * * 

Previous «work experience 

V|_ Very much help" 

Much help 5 

Some help " 

Little help' 

. • , Very little help 
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SUMMARY TABLE 3 

OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS FINDINGS FOR 
EACH LEVEL AND BY -PUBLICS - 



OCCUPATIONAL 
ISSUES BY LEVEL 



Students 



Publics 



Sc hool 
Personnel \ 



Community 
Representatives 



Policymakers 



to. 



■Provision- of competencies needed 
to obtain* a job as a goal oT 
vocational education . 

LTable C.1J , > 

Secondary 



Postsecondary 



*** 



Considered most 
important but 
less so at this 
1 eve! 

Considered most 
important 



Considered most 
important 



Considered most 
important 



*** 



*** . 



ERLC 



Difficulty in finding employment 
with job skill's that are too 
specific 

[Table C.2] 



Some 

difficulty 



Li ttl e 
difficulty 



Littie . 
difficulty 



Very little 
difficulty 



Secondary 
Postsecondary 

aoata not available for this public on this particular issue 
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Some 

difficul ty 
Some 

difficulty 



*** 



*** 
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SUMMARY' TABLE .3— Conti nued 



Publics 



OCCUPATIONAL ' 
ISSUES BY LEVEL 



Students 



School 
Personnel 



Commun i ty 
Re presentatives 



Policymakers 



Benefit of occupational skills in 
helping students find employment 
Liable' C.3J 

Secondary 



Pos,tsecondary 



Considered very 
beneficial 



"Considered very 
beneficial 



Considered very 
beneficiaV 



Considered very 
beneficial 



Important, ,but 
not the only 
component in a 
decision tp hire 

Important, but 
riot the only 
component in a 
decision to hire 



, *** 



Importance of providing students 
with the opportunity to learn 
occupational ski fTs " 
[table C.4J 

t 

Level not specified 



Very important Very important 
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SUMMARY TABLE 3— Continued 



Publics 



OCCUPATIONAL 
ISSUES BY LEVEL 



Students 



School 
Personnel 



Community 
Re presentatives 



Policymakers 



to 



Recommendations for change , 
regarding occupational skills 
training 

[Table C.5] 

Secondary 
Postsecondary 



*** 
*** 



*** 
*** 



*** 
*** 



Increase effort 
Increase efforrt 
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Respondent Publics ; 
Students 

School personnel 
Community representatives 



Data Sources : 

Pa ct o rs - -Se conda ry 
Factors- -Post secondary 

- Factors — Secondary < 
Factors — Post secondary 

Factors- -Se conda ry 
Factor s-r -Post secondary 



Findings : 



Over three-fifths of both groups reported work 
experience to be of much help or very much help to 
students in obtaining jobs (table D.l). 

Previous work experience was identified by community 
representatives as being of, some help to secondary 
and postsecondary students in getting jobs, but, was 
rated as being of slightly more help to secondary 
students. 



Question 2 ; « 

TNOTE- In the question previous to this one in the NAM study, 
C respondSnts were asked to evaluate vocational education 

by assigning it a grade of A, B, C, D, or Fail.] 

If you assign a grade below A (to either high 
school or community/junior college ■ vocational 
' education) what are the. most important things 
high school and commuhity or junior college 
' vocational education have to do to improve 

their grade? (Check three in eacji column.) 

Commun i ty / Jiin io r 
High School College' 



Increase the number of t different 
kinds of 'vocational programs 

Update vocational- programs 

Improve opportunities for 
minorities 
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Ensure that individuals who do - . — 
not' go on^ to college have 
access to" vocational education 

Provide work experience fo£, v 
vocational students 

Actively support economic devel- 

opment in the community u 9 

^Improve placement efforts 

Stress .teaching of basic skills > 

(reading, writing, and 
arithmetic) 

' Involve' employers mcpre ,in 

vocational programming 

Increase collaborative _ 

retraining efforts 

Respondent Public ;* ■ ' Data Source : 

Community representatives NAM 



Findings ; 

o Nearly two^fifths of the manufacturers believed that 
work experience for students is a way for secondary 
and postsecondary education institutions to improve 
their grade (table D.2). 

o In responding to the kind of things, that could 

improve grades for the secondary level, manufacturers 
included work experience as the fourth most fre- 
quently mentioned item; on the other hand, work 
v experience was the most frequently merit ion ed item to 
improve the grades of t postsecondary institutions. 



Question 3 : 1 

-Efforts could be increased in different areas ■ 
within .vocational education. What would you 
recommend -in terms of providing work experi- 
ence as a part of secondary vocational educa- 
tion students 1 training? 
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* 



Increase effort 



Maintain current effort 



Decrease effort 



No opinion 



Respondent Public : Data Source : 

Policymakers' NCSL 



* Findings: 

o Two-thirds of the st^te legislators indicated that 
vocational education should increase its , efforts in 
providing students with work experience, while the 
remaining one-third indicated that vocational educa- 
tion should ma intain current efforts (table D.3). 

Table 4 summarizes the findings, about work experience? for 
each level and by publics* 



Training-related ' Placement ♦ 

One question in the data bases used in .this study related to 
training-related placement. 



Question 1 : 

Please rank the following goals* of secondary 
vocational education programs as to how 
important you consider each to be. Rank the 
most important goal as "1", the next most 
important "2", the next most' important "3", 1 m 
the next most important "4" , and the least 
important "5" . 

V 

a. To place students as they leave school in a job 
~ related to their training 

b. To provide'the students with competencies needed to 
obtain a job 

* c. To place students as they leave" school in a job not 
necessarily related to their training 
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SUMMARY TABLE\4^ 

WORK EXPERIENCE FINDINGS FOR 
EACH LEVEL AND BY PUBLIpS 



WORK EXPERIENCE 
ISSUES BY LEVEL 



Students 



Publ 



School 
Personnel 



\Gomm unity 
Representatives 



Policymakers 



Bene fit of work experience in 
i ng- stu dents 
LTable D.1J 



CO 



helping students obtain employment 
fa 



Secondary 



Considered 
beneficial 



Considered 
beneficial but 
less so at this 
level 



Considered 

somewhat 

beneficial 



ERLC 



Postsecondary 



Choice of work experience as a 
mean's of improving vocational 
education ~ — — 

-* [Table D.2] 

Secondary 
Postsegondary 



Considered 
beneficial, but 
less so at this 
level 



*** 



*** 



Considered 
beneficial 



*** 



*** 



auata not available for this public on this particular issue; 
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Considered 

somewhat 

beneficial 



Not chosen^by 
majority 

Not chosen by 
majority 



*** 



\ 



*** 



*** 
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SUMMARY TABLE 4--Continued 



Publics 



to 



WORK EXPERIENCE 
ISSUES BY LEVEL 



Secondary 
-Postsecondary 



Students 



Recommendations for change 
regarding work experience " 
HlTable D.3J 



*** 
*** 



School 
Personnel 



Community 
Representatives 



*** 



*** 



*** 



Policymakers 



Increase effort 
*** 
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d. To cr.eate an awareness of the various jobs for which 
~ ~ 4 one might prepare 

e. T6 .provide an opportunity for , students to explore 
^ "various occupational areas 



Respondent PQblics : 
t 

School petsonael 



Data Sources : 

Fac to r s- 7 Seconda ry 

Fa c t o r sr -Fo s t sVc onda ry 



Comm un i ty r epr esentatives 



Factors- -Secondary 
Factor s---Postsecondary 



Findings. 



o 
ft 



/o 



Two-fifths of the secondary school personnel and 
community representatives responding to this question 
listed .training- related placement as the fourth most 
important goal for secondary level vocational educa- 
tion (table E.l). The goal of placement not related 
to training was ranked last. 

When the word ",postsecondary" was substituted for 
"secondary" in this question, one- third of tire post- 
secondary school personnel and community representa- 
tives responding indicated that training-related 
placement is the most. important goal for post- 
secondary vocational education. "Another one-third * . 
ranked training-related placement as the fourth most 
important goal for post secondary vocational 
education. * 

-Training-rrelated placement is f a more important goal 
at the postsecondary level than at the secondary 
level . 



Table 5 summarizes the findings about training-related 
placement for each level and by publics. 

* * 
Secondary Data Analysis 

Tables A.l through E.l indicate the" responses of the dif- 
ferent publics to the nineteen questions .selected for analyses 
purposes. A chi-square statistic was applied to the data in 
tables A-l through E.l to detect differences of opinions between 
publics and differences of -opinions within publics or particular 
groups compri-sing the publics . The* number of persons in each 
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SUMMARY TABLE 5 



ISSUES BY LEVEL 



TRAINING-RELATED PLACEMENT FINDINGS 
FOR EACH LEVEL AND BY PUBLICS 



Students 



Publics 



-Commua -ityl 



Personnel 



Representatives Policymakers 



CO 



Training- related placement as a 
goal of vocational educatfon 
LTable E.1J : 

Secondary 



Postsecondary 



*** 



Considered 
fourth' most 
important out 
of five 

Considered 
second most 
important out 
of five 



Considered - 
fourth most 
important out 
of five 

Considered 
important but 
less consensus 
within group 



*Data not available for this public on this, particular issue. 



*** 



*** 
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respondent group and public was often quite large. This fact 
contributed to the tendency to find statistically significant 
differences even where there were small differences in the 
observed percentages* In fact, most of the analyses did reveal 
statistically significant differences at the .05 level of 
probability or better. 

The statistical analyses of the data highlighted these five 
facts: 

o Bnployability skills development is important for all 
students, but more so at the secondary than at the 
postsecondary level . 

o Occupational skills development is an important role 
for both secondary and postsecondary vocational 
education . 

o The provision of work experience as a part of voca- • 
tional education programming is considered important 
for both secondary and postsecondary vocational 
education . 

o Training-related placement is not seen as a the most 
important role for secondary or postsecondary voca- 
tional education. However, it is considered to be 
more important at the postsecondary level. 

o Basic skills development is ah important role at both 
secondary and postsecondary levels. However, .it is 
considered to be more important to str«c»s basic 
skills development at the secondary level. 
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TABLE A.1 

BENEFIT OF BASIC SKILLS IN HELPING STUDENTS 
OBTAIN EMPLOYMENT BY LEVEL AND BY PUBLICS 
(Question 1) 



Benefit of 
Basic Skills 


Students 3 
Secondary Postsecondary 
(percent) (percent) 


School 
Secondary 1 * 
(percent) 


Personnel 0 
Postsecondary e 
(percent) 


Community Representatives 
Secondary 11 postsecondary 
(percent) (percent) 


Very much help 


.72 


41 


60 


64^ 


67 


55 


Much help 


19 


28 


31 


28 


27 


34 


Some help 


8 


21 


8 


7 


5 


11 


Little help 


1 


5 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Very little help 


0 


5 


0 


o- 


0 


0 


TOTAL 
Number 


100 
[1076] 


100 
[970] 


100 
[1607] 


* 100 
[744] 


100 
[2.76] 


100 
[309] 



on 
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SOURCE: McKinney et al . 1981, 1982. 

differences between secondary and postsecondary students significant at chi square = 246.95, p <".001, 
df = 4. 

differences between secondary and postsecondary school personnel not significant at chi square = 8.15, 
p < .10, df = 4. ' 

differences between secondary and postsecondary community representatives significant at chi square = 
12.58, p < .02, df = 4. 

differences between secondary school personnel and community representatives not significant at chi 
square = 6.13, p < .20, df = 4. - 

eDifferences between postsecondary school personnel arid community representatives not significant chi 
square = 9.46, p < .10, df = 4. 
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TABLE A. 2 - 

MANUFACTURERS'" ASSESSMENT OF MO ST "IMPORTANT ~\ 
IMPROVEMENTS TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BY LEVEL * 
(Question -2) 



Level 3 

Possible Improvements • Secondary Postsecondary 

(percent) (percent) 



Need to stress teaching 
of basic skills 

Need not mentioned 

TOTAL 

Number 



SOURCE: Nuner. and Russell 1982a. 

differences between secondary and postsecondary significant at 
chi square = 81.84, p < .001, df=l. 



63 40- 

37 60 

100 • 100 

[775] [775] 
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TABLE A. 3 



- "STATE LEGISLATORS' PERCEPTION OF THE DEGREE TO WHICH 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IMPROVES BASIC. SKILLS 
(Question 3) 



Improve Basic Skills Percentage 



Great ex tent • 9 

Moderate extent 39 

Small extent 49 

Not at all 3 

TOTAL 100 

Number [90] 



SOURCE: Nunez and Russell 1982a. 



TABLE A. 4 

STATE LEGISLATORS' RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGING 
PROGRAMS TO DEVELOP STUDENTS' BASIC SKILLS ' 
(Question 4) 



.P_r-og«m-Change_ Percentag e 

Increase effort 

Maintain current effort 

Decrease effort 

TOTAL 
Number 

SOURCE: Nunez and Russell 1982b. 



65 
34 
1 

100 
[88] 



60 

38 



1 



TABLE B.l 



BENEFIT OF POSITIVE WORK ATTITUDES IN' HELPING- STUDENTS 
OBTAIN EMPLOYMENT BY LEVEL AND BY PUBLICS 
• ' (Question 1) 
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Benefit of 
Positive Work 
Attitudes 


Students 3 
Secondary Post secondary 
(percent) (percent) 


ocnool 
Secondary 
\ percent; 


rersonne i 
^ Postsecondary e 
I per cen lj - 


•'Community Representatives 0 
Secondary 1 * Postsecondary e 
(percent) (percent) 


- 

Very much hel p 


73 


51 


71 
/ 1 


/U 


78 


64 


Much help 


22 


32 


26 


27 


20 


31 


Some 'help 


3 


13 


3 


3 


- 2 


— . 5 


Little help 


1 


\ 3 


• 0 


0 


0 


0' 


Very little help 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 

Number ' , 


100 
[1078] 


100 
[987] 


100 
[1573] 


„ 100 
[745] 


100 
[854] . 


100 
[648] 



SOURCE: McKinney et al . 1981, 1982. 

differences between secondary and postsecondary students significant at chi square = 136.72, p < .001, 
df =• 4. '. 

i - 
differences between secondary and postsecondary school personnel not significant at chi square = 1.16, 
p < .90, df = 4. 

*Di fferences between secondary and postsecondary community representatives significant at chi square = 
38.12, p < .001, df = 4. 

differences between secondary school personnel and community representatives significant at chi square = 
15.16, p < .01, df = 4. ' 

e Di fferences between postsecondary school personnel and community representatives not significant at chi 
square = 9.01, p < .10, df = 4. 
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TABLE B.2~ 

BENEFIT OF HUMAN RELATIONS SKILLS IN HELPING STUDENTS 
OBTAIN EMPLOYMENT BY LEVEL AND BY PUBLICS 
(Question-1) 



o 



Benefit 
,of Human 
'Relations 
Skills 



Students 3 
Secondary Postsecondary 
(percent) (percent) 



School Personnel 6 
Sec o ndaryd Postseconda ry e 
(percent) (percent) 



Community Representatives* : 
.Secondary"" Postsecondary 6 
i( percent)' (percent) 



Very touch help 


63 


45 


47 


54 


51 


39 


Much help 


• 29 


29 


39 


33 


37 


42 


Some help 


6 


19 


13 


12 


11 


17 


Little help 


1 


5 


1 


1 


1 


2 

* * 


Very little help 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 
Number 


100 - 
[1079] 


100 
[969] 


100 
[1600] 


100 
[744] 


100 
• [851] 


100 
[645] 



SOURCE: McKinney et aT. 1981, 1982. 

*Di f ferences< between secondary and postsecondary students significant at chi square = 149.08, p < .001, 
df = 4. 

boifferences between secondary and postsecondary school personnel significant at chi square = 16.73, 
p < .01, df = 4. 

coifferences between secondary and postsecondary community representaoiv.es significant at chi square = 
24.83, p < .001, <tf = 4. 

dDifferences between secondary school personnel and community representatives significant at chi square = 
12.00, p < .02, df = 4. 

O e Differe nces between postsecondary school personnel and community representatives significant at chi 
ERJG 3, square = 34.76, p < .001, df = 4. 
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TABLE B.3 



RANKING OF GOAL OF VOCATIONAL --EDUCATION TO PROVIDE AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR STUDENTS TO EXPLORE OCCUPATIONAL AREAS BY LEVEL AND BY PUBLICS 

(Question 2) i 



Rankings 


< " School 
Secondary^ 
(percent) 


Personnel 3 
Postsecondary d 
(percent) 


Community Representati ves b 
Secondary 1 - Postsecondaryd 
(percent) (percent) 


Most important 


17 


' 5 


18 


9 


Second most important 


* 

25 


15 


, 26 


20 


iniru imus l iwpui lcui i« 


29 


29 


28 


27 


Fourth most important 


18 


25 


21 


22 


Least Important , 


11 


26 


7 


22 


TOTAL 
Number 


100 
[1628] 


100 
[692] 


100 

[830] ' 


100 
[607] 



SOURCE: McKinney et al . 1981, 1982. 

aoifferences between secondary and postsecondary school personnel significant at chi square = 164.-36, 
p < .001, df = 4. 

D Differences between secondary and postsecondary community representatives significant at chi square = 
86.54, p < .001, df =4. 

differences between secondary school personnel and community representatives significant at chi square 
14.44, p < .01, df = 4. 

differences between postsecondary school personnel and community representatives significant at chi 
square = 18.07, p < .01, df = 4. 
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TABLE B.4- 



RANKING OF GOAL OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TO PROVIDE STUDENTS WITH 
CAREER AWARENESS TO" EXPLORE" OCGU PAT-IO NAL AREAS -BY-LE-VE-L -AN D-BY-P-UBL-IC S- 

(Question 2) . 



Ranki ngs 



School Personnel 3 ' 
Sec ondar/- Postseconda ry d 
(percent) (percent) 



Community Representatives" 
Secondary*- Post secondary 0 
(percent) (percent) 



Most important 


21 


6 


24 


16 


Second most important 


34 


31 


33 


31 


Third most important 


26 


34 


27 


29 


Fourth most important - 


15 


22 


11 


18 

* 


Least important 


> 

4 


7 


5 


6 


TOTAL 
Mumber 


100 
[1629] 


100 
[698] 


100 
[828] 


100 
[603] 



SOURCE: McKinriey et al. 1981, 1982. 

aoifferences between secondary and postsecondary school personnel significant at chi square = 58.81, 
p < .001, df - 4. 

"Differences between secondary and postsecondary community representatives significant at chi square = 
29.01, p < .001, df = 4. ' . , 

c Differences between secondary school personnel and community representatives significant at chi square 
10.99, p < .05, df = 4. 

d Differences between postsecondary school personnel and community representatives significant at chi 
square = 3.1.67, p < .001, df = 4. 
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TABLE B.5 



MANUFACTURERS' VIEWS OF HOW HIGH SCHOOLS 
SHOULD PREPARE YOUTH FOR WORK 
(Question 3) 



Preparation ' Percentage 

7 

1 



Teach etnployability and 

occupational skills 76 

Teach employabil i ty skills only 16 

Teach occupational skills only 8 

TOTAL 100 

Number £744] 

SOURCE: Nunez and Russell 1982.- 
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TABLE B.6 

MANUFACTURERS' VIEWS ABOUT INCREASING EMPLOYABILITY 
SKILLS TRAINING AT THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 
(Question 4) 



Manufacturers 1 Views 


Percentage 


Agree 


93 


Undecided 

c 


4 


Di s agree 


0 


TOTAL 


100 


Number 


[741], 


SOURCE: s Nunez and Russell 1982a. 




TABLE B.7 




STATE LEGISLATORS' RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGING PROGRAMS TO 
TEACH HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS HCW TO GET AND HOLD A JOB 

(Question 5) 


Program Change 


Percentage 


Increase effort 


63 


Maintain current effort 


37 


Decrease current effort 


' 0 


TOTAL 


100 


Number 


C86] 



SOURCE: Nunez and Russell 1982b. 
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TABLE CI 



RANKING OF GOAL OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TO PROVIDE STUDENTS WITH 
COMPETENCIES NEEDED TO OBTAIN A JOB BY LEVEL AND BY PUBLICS 

(Question 1) 



Rankings 


School 
Secondary** 
(percent) 


Personnel 3 
Post secondary^ 
(pe rcent) 


' Community-Representatives 0 
Secondary 1 - Postsecondary? 
(percent) (percent) 


iMfKt ifliDortant 

1 IwJ (/ till V\J I vUll v 


67 


81 


tb 


69 


Second most important 


14 


12 


16 


' 12 


Third most important 


1 C' 


C 

0 


19 


17 , 


Fourth most important 


2 


l 


4 ' 


1 


Least, important 


1 


0 


- 1 


1. 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


ioo" 


100 


Number 


[1628] 


[710] 


[834] 


[604] 



SOURCE: McKinney et al . 1981, 1982. 

ifferences between secondary and postsecondary school personnel significant at chi square = 60.67, 
< .001, df = 4. C 



aoi 
P 



differences between secondary and postsecondary community representatives significant at chi square = 
19.95, p < .001, df = 4. 

differences between secondary school personnel and community representatives significant at chi square 
10.09, p < .05, df = 4. 

differences between postsecondary school personnel and community representatives significant at chi 
square = 45.12, p < .001, df = 4. 
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TABLE C.2 



DIFFICULTY OF FINDING EMPLOYMENT FOR STUDENTS WITH JOB 
SKILLS THAT ARE TOO SPECIFIC BY LEVEL AND BY. PUBLICS 

(Question 2) ' 





Students 3 


School 


Personnel 


Community Representatives 0 


Level of 
IVi f f i cul tv 


. Secondary 
l nprrpntV 


Postsecondary 
( percent) 


Secondary" 
( percent) 


Postsecondary e 
( percent) 

: 


Secondary" 
( percent) 


postseconaary<= 
(percent) 


Very much 


7 


2 


' 1 


1 


4 


2 


Much 


19 


7 


5 


3 


7 ' 


7 


Some 


42 


33 


35 


28 


43 


40 


Little 


22 


28 


41 


30 


31 


32 


Very little 


10 


30 


18 


38 


15 


« 19 


TOTAL 
Number 


100 
[1042] 


100 
[984] 


100 
[1557] 


.100 
[690] 


100 
[803] 


100 
[595] 



SOURCE: McKinney et al . 1981, 1982. 

a Differences between secondary and postsecondary students significant at chi square = 199.92, p < .001, 
df = 4. 

t 

^Differences bet-ween secondary and postsecondary school personnel significant at chi square = 100.92, 
p < .001, df = 4. 

differences between secondary and postsecondary community representatives significant at chi square = 
9.52, p < .05, df = 4. . 

differences between secondary school personnel and community representatives significant at chi square = 
58.93, p < .001, df = 4. 

differences between postsecondary school personnel and community representatives significant at chi 
square = 59.79, p < .001 i df = 4. . 



TABLE C.3 



BENEFIT OF OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS AND COMPETENCIES 
IN OBTAINING EMPLOYMENT BY LEVEL AND BY PUBLICS 
(Question 3 and 4) 
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Benefit of 
Occupational 
Skills 


Students 3 
Secondary Postsecondary 
(percent) (percent) 


School 
Secondary 6 
( percent) 


Personnel 0 
Postsecondary* 
(percent) 


Community Representatives 0 . 
Secondary 12 postsecondary 1 
(percent) (percent) 


Very much 


66 


58 


62 


80 


32 d 


41 


Much 


27 


26 


32 


19 


. 34 


40- 


Some 


5 


12 


5 


1 


25 


16 


Li ttl e 


1 


2 


1 


0 


6 


2 


Very little 


1 


2 


0 


0 


3 


1 


TOTAL 
Number 


LOO 
[1076] 


100 
[986] 


100 
[1606] 


• l 100 
[745] 


- 100 
[847] 


100 
[646] 



SOURCE: McKinney et al . 1981, 1982. 

^Differences between secondary .and postsecondary students significant at chi square = 54.28, p < .001, 
df = 4. 

differences between secondary and postsecondary school personnel significant at chi square = 80.52, 
p < .001, df = 4. 

differences between secondary and postsecondary community representatives significant at chi square = 
37.06, p < .001, df = 4. 

d Employers' question read: "Of what importance are specific types of occupational skills in your decision 
to employ a person for an entry level job?" 

differences between postsecondary scto',. 1 personnel and community representatives significant at chi 
square = 385.19, p < .001, df = 4. % , 

. f Differences between secondary school personnel and community representatives significant at chi square = 
247.00, p < .001, df = 4. - 76 



table: c.4 



IMPORTANCE OF PROVIDING STUDENTS WITH OPPORTUNITIES 
TO- LEARN OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS BY RESPONDENT GROUP 
(Question 5) 



Importance 


Respondent Group 
School Board 
Members Public 
(percent) (percent). 


Very important 


58 


87 


Important/ somewhat important 3 37 


12 


Not too important 


5 


l'. 


Not important at all 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


Number 


' [812] - 


• [4128] 


SOURCE: Lewis, McElwain, 


and Fornash 1980. 





^Category "important" used only on school board survey, "somewhat 
important" used only on public opinion survey. 



TABLE C.5 

STATE LEGISLATORS' RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGING PROGRAMS 
THAT TEACH TECHNICAL AND MANUAL JOB SKILLS BY LEVEL 

(Question 6) 



' " ' Level 3 
Program Change- Secondary Postsecondary 

« , (percent) , (percent) 



Increase effort 


58* 


'58 


Maintain current effort 


41 


40 


Decrease effort 


1 


2 


TOTAL 


100 . 


100 


Number 


[89] 


[87] 



SOURCE: Nunez and Russell 1982b. 



3 Differences between secondary and postsecondary recommendations, 
not significant at chi square = .19,". p < .95, df=2. 
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TABLE D.l 



BENEFIT OF WORK EXPERIENCE IN HELPING. STUDENTS 
OBTAIN EMPLOYMENT BY LEVEL AND BY PUBLICS. 
(Question 1) 



Students^ - School Personnel Community Representatives* : 

Benefit of "Secondary P~ost secondary Secondary 11 Postsecondary e Secondary* 1 Postsecondary e 

Work Experience (percent) (percent) . (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) 



Very much help 


40 > - 


37 


24 37 13 .7 


Much help 


36 


23 


38 • 35 27 31 


Some trelp 


21 


22 


34 . 24 42 50 


- 9 

Little help 


2. 


8 


3-3 13 10 


Very little help 


1 


10 


1 l" \ ' 5 2 


TOTAL 100 
Number [1072] 


100, 
[965] 


100 100 100 100 
. [1598] [733] [852] [611] 


SOURCE: McKinneyet 


al ."1981, 


1982. 


't 


differences between 
df = 4. 


secondary 


and postsecondary students significant at chi square = 138.34, p < .001, 


D Differences between 
p < .001, df = 4. 


secondary 


and postsecondary school personnel significant at chi square = 43.08, 


differences between 
29.55, p < .001, ; df ■- 


secondary 
= 4. 


and postsecondary community representatives significant at chi square = 


d Differences between 
178.87, p < .001, df 


secondary 
= 4. 


school personnel and community representatives' significant at chi square = 


differences between 
square = 217.14 s , p < 


postsecondary school 
.001, df = 4. 


personnel and community representatives significant at chi 



LM£ 78. . . 79 



TABLE D.2 



MANUFACTURERS' ASSESSMENT OF MOST IMPORTANT 
IMPROVEMENTS TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BY LEVEL 
(Question 2) 



Possible Implements 


* * Level 
Secondary 
(percent) 


a 

Postsecondary 
(percent) 


Neeri to provide work, 
experience 


38 


43 ' 


Need not mentioned 


62 


57 


' TOTAL' 


100 


100 


Number 


[775] 1 


C7 75J 



SOURCE: Nunez and Russell 1982a. 

aoifferences between secondary and postsecondary not significant 
at chi square = 4.28, p < .50, df=4. 
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TABLE D..3 



STATE LEGISLATORS' RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGING PROGRAMS 
TO PROVIDE HI 6ft SCHOOL STUDENTS WITH WORK EXPERIENCE 

(Question 3) 

i 



Program Change 

i 


Percentaae 


Increase effort f 


65 


Maintain current effort 


34 


Dec rea so effort 


1 


TOTAL 


100 


Number 


[88] 



SOURCE: Nunez and Russell 1982b. 
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TABLE E.l 



r 



RANKING OF GOAL OF, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TO PLACE STUDENTS 
IN TRAINING-RELATED JOBS AFTER HIGH SCHOOL BY LEVEL AND BY PUBLICS 

(Question 1) 



s 


School 


Personnel 3 


Community Representatives 




Secondary^ 


Post secondary^ 


Secondary*- 


Post secondary 


Ranki ngs 


(percent) 


(percent) 


.(percent) 


'( pe rcent) 


Most important 


14 


9 


15 


7 


Second most important 


25 


42 


22 


'35 


Third most important 


13 


13 


15 


14 


Fourth most important 


42 


30 


43 


41 


Least important 


6 


6 


5* 


3 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number 


[1622] 


[697] 


[829] 


[600] 



ro 
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SOURCE,: McKinney et al . 1981, 1982. 

differences between secondary and postsecondary school personnel significant at chi square = 76.88, 
p < .001, df = 4. 

differences between secondary and postsecondary communi ty representatives significant at chi s.quare 
42.83, p < .001, df = 4. 

differences between secondary school personnel and community representatives not significant at chi 
square = 2.48, p < .70, df = 4. 

differences between postsecondary school personnel and community representatives significant at chi 
square = 22.55, p < .001, df = 4. 
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V. 



CHAPTER 3 

IMPLICATIONS TOR LEGISLATION, PLANNING, AND POLICY 

An assessment of opinions about the roles of secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education from various groups that 
comprise the public at large is currently needed because of the__ 
increased competition for federal, state, and 'local funds. 
Funding, planning, and, policy decisions about vocational educa- 
tion require an understanding of the vocational education roles 
that the public at large desires to, support. 

A secondary analysis of the results of five completed 
National Center studies. was undertaken to examine the opinions of 
different groups about roles for secondary and postsecondary 
vocational education in preparing persons for employment. The 
groups included in the secondary analysis/were those who support 
vocational education, those who benefit from it, and those who 
are part of the educational process. 

• The secondary analysis involved an examination of the opin- 
ions of present and former students; teachers, counselors, and 
school administrators; employers; local vocational education 
advisory council members; school board members; and state legis- 
lators. The different groups were combined for analytical P ur 
ooses into four publics: (l) students, (2) school personnel, (3) 
community representatives, and (4) policymakers. 

The public believes that the development of employabili ty , 
occupational, and basic skills; the provision of work exper- 
iences; and placement efforts by vocational education providers 
are all desirable roles for vocational education. Unfortunately, 
the findings derived from the secondary analyses process do 'not 
tell us which of these roles for vocational education the public 
would support under different funding or employment conditions. 
Also, the findings do not provide an understanding of how much 
the public values one role over another, or whether other roles 
would be equally or more highly valued and supported : 

What then can the findings derived from the secondary 
analysis orocess imply for vocational education policy and plan- 
ning? The findings suggest that Congress should consider the 
following — 

o Re-examining the importance given to training-related 
placement in the Education Amendments of 1976 as a 
basis for assessing the success of vocational educa- 
tion programs. Study findings indicate that the pub- 
lic at large values other roles for vocational 
education higher thap they value training-related 
placement. 
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o Re-examining the need to • continue legislative set- 
asides and deciding if states and local agencies 
should determine the allocation of federal vocational » 
education funds among providers. The public at large ^ 
believes that secondary and postsecondary vocational 
education have similar roles in preparing persons for 
employment. In addi tion, decisions about where to 
- fund vocational education (both geographically and by 
level) depend on student interest in obtaining train- 
ing, local employment needs, and the availability -of 
facilities and - instructional programs. 

o .Examining what the federal role should be in promot- - - 

ing basic skills development. The public at large 
believes that basic skills development is both an 
appropriate role for vocational education institu- 
tions and- a need for vocational education students. 
The federal government has a vested interest in 
- ensuring that the nation has a highly trained and 
skilled work force. Such a> work force cannot j^xist 
unless appropriate attention is given to basic\ skills 
development in educational institutions. Such v an 
examination by the Congress should focus on what x the . 
national policy toward basic skills education shobld. 
be, and how federal legislation can influence 
implementation of the policy by states and local 
education providers. ♦ 

The U.S. Department of Education should consider the following: 

* * o Responding to the need for more adeguate data to 

gauge public sentiment about roles of secondary and 
postsecondary education by funding additional 
research studies. 

o Formulating -national priorities for the use of fed- 
eral funds for vocational* education improvements in 
the states. The public at large supports implement- 
ing occupational, employabili ty , and basic skills 
training that is of high quality; developing work- 
experience programs; and encouraging job placement 
programs at the local level. .Since federal funds for 
improving vocational education are not urtlimi ted and 
program improvements, are likely «to differ with 
* respect to their "costs and their impacts, priorities 

for funding program improvements are important. 




Statfcj boards and agencies for vocational education should 
consider: 

o Conducting research to determine what roles for sec- 
ondary and postsecondary vocational education are 
supported by the public at large, and formulating 
statewide .priorities for the use of federal and state 
funds for vocational education improvements on the 
basis of such research • Such priorities should con- 
sider federal progant improvement priorities and the 
needs of local providers within the state. 

o Working with other s'Late educational boards and agen- 
> cies to formulate fSolicies and. plans that will, ensure 
that vocational education students will have the 
basic educational skills they need to function as 
effective workers in an increasingly technological 
labor market and to be able to make career .changes if 
* and when necessary or desired. The. findings of this 
study shed no light on who should be responsible 
for providing basic educational skills and at what 
1 evels . ' 



APPENDIX A 

DESCRIFriON OF THE DATA BASES USED IN THE SECONDARY. ANAL YSI S 

1 . Attitudes toward Vocational Education and the Relationship 
Between Family Income and Participation in Vocational 
Courses" Lewi s , McElwain, and Fornash 1980. 

This study is the result of tti& analysis of data from a 
national opinion survey of adults ( Caravan ) and from a survey of 

members of the National School Board Association ( NSBA ) focusing 
on attitudes toward vocational education. Both surveys were con- 
ducted in 19 79. The first survey (Caravaji) included a total of 
4,137 adults e ighteen-year s-old and over a£ of January 1979. 
The second survey (NSBA) included 830 NSBA members and was con- 
ducted at the NSBA national convention. Information that was 

' collected on educational history and family income of respondents 
was analyzed to determine if there was a relationship between 
participation in vocational training, and family income. 



2. Factors Relating to the Job Placement of Former, Post- 
secondary- Vocational-Technical Education Students, , McKinney 
et al. 1982. v . \ 

The purpose of this study was threefold: (1) to identify 
factors that influence job placement for postsecondary vocational 
students; (2). to describe educational and community processes 
that appear to influence placement; and (3) to generate hypothe- 
ses, concerning factors related to postsecondary vocational stu- 
dents 1 placements in jobs related to their training. The data 
used in the secondary analysis were from 2,599 mail questions 
naires representing eight respondent groups in thirty-one 
postsecondary institutions in four states. Respondent groups 
were chosen to reflect three issue areas: education, labor 
market, and the community. -The actual groups surveyed we're: 

Advisory committee members 

Current vocational-technical education students 

Deans/Directors of postsecondary 
vocational- technical education schools 

Former yocational-technical education students 
Guidance counselors 

. _Jol)_pXaceme,nt„specialis_ts. _ 

School principals 
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vocational-technical teachers ' 

3. Factors Relating to the Job Placement of Former Secondary 
Vocational Educational Students , McKinney et al . 1981'* 

The purpose of this study was threefold: (l) to identify 
factors that influence job placement for secondary vocational^ 
students; (2) to describe educational and community processes 
that appear to influence placement; and (3) to, generate hypor 
theses concerning factors related to secondary vocational 
students* placements* in jobs related to their training. The data 
used in the secondary analysis were from 5,062 mail question- 
naires representing ten respondent groups in sixty-two local 
education agencies in seven states. Respondent groups were 
chosen to reflect three issue areas: eduction, labor market, 
and the community * The actual groups surveyed were thes.e: 

Advisory council members 
Current vocational education students 
* Directors of local vocational education schools 
Employers 

Former vocational education students 

Guidance counselors 

Job placement specialists 

Parents 

School principals 
Vocational teachers 



4. A Survey of the National Association of Manufacturers /' 
Nunez and Russell 1982* 

« 

A survey of manufacturers was conducted by the National 
Association of Manufacturers (NAM) with the technical assistance 
of the National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
during July and August, ;L981 . The objective of the survey was to 
elicit the views of NAM members about vocational education, part- 
icularly regarding the effectiveness of vocational education, 
collaborative activities between manufacturers and vocational 
education, and manufacturers* suggestions for the improvement of 
vocational education. Two thousand NAM members were randomly 
selected for the survey, representing firms of various size, 
geographic regions, and products/activities. Almost forty 
percent of the sample responded to the survey (775 respondents). 
Of the respondents, almost 40 percent were, presidents or chief 
executive officers of their firms. 
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5. A Survey of the National Conference of State Legislatures , 
Nunez and Russell, 1982. 

A survey of state legislators was conducted by the National 
Conference of State Legislatures (NCSL) with the technical 
assistance of the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education during the fall of .1981. The. purpose of the study was 
to determine atate legislators 1 views about vocational education 
and its outcomes, what it should be doing, how it could be im- 
proved, .and the roles that federal and .state agencies should 
play. Two hundred and nine NCSL members were selected to .part- 
icipate in the mail survey, including 109 members and alternates 
of the NCSL Education Committee and 99 legislators randomly 
selected from among NCSL committee members at large. Approx- 
imately 4 5 percent of the sample responded to the survey. 
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